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country not yet sympathetic toward common schools.
While the democratic theory of educating all the people
had not yet been ingrained in America, before the end of
the awakening it had come to be accepted by the progres-
sive elements in our citizenry.
The demand for such universal education largely arose
from the remarkable intermingling of peoples that took
place through immigration. A stratified view of education
and a random foundation of educational institutions was
bound to give way to the idea of common schools and gen-
eral training in the light of so many heterogeneous ele-
ments in the population. For much the same reason
schooling had to become nonsectarian, and the old reli-
gious type of institution in the colonies was being generally
replaced by a more or less secularized system of education,
This change of front did not imply any hostility to religion
as such, but simply a shifting in emphasis. Through the
introduction of many diverse creeds, tolerance and re-
ligious freedom became essential in education and it
was recognized that no one church could be allowed to
dominate the teaching of the schools. It gradually
dawned upon American education that its main purpose
was to create an intelligent and trained citizenship, and
that the school system should be under State rather than
Church auspices.
Even in New England, with all its Calvinistic emphasis
upon the rights of each human soul and the need of
universal education, the colonial schools were at first
quite insistent upon definite religious attitudes and
materials. But, as has been indicated (see p. 253), with
the incoming of new faiths and the break-up of ecclesiasti-
cal solidarity during the last half-century of the colonial
period, there came about a waning of sectarian interest